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Spanning the Old to the New South 


NEW WAVERLY 


The story of Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham and her mother, 
Sallie Comer Abercrombie, is 
more than a story of East 
Texas, the South, the strug- 
gle for erudition on a pioneer 
farm; it is a story of the 
emergence of the independent 
woman of the modern world. 
From the frustrations of her en- 
lightened mother within the com- 
pacted possibilities of the older 
ways to her own high-stepping 
liberation, crusading for the vote, 
demand for militance in politics, 
reform through the New Deal, 
wartime opposition to Coke Stev- | 
enson, down to this very day as 
she out for the sanctity of 
the public schools in the South, 
her voice now again lonely in the | 
winds whining through the woods 
of her land, the political woman, 
righteous as only a woman can 
perfectly be, materializes in a se- 
quence of restraints and defiances 
lasting now a hundred years. 


Her life and the life of her 
heroine mother span over in two 
generations the slave-served ease 
of the Old South to the freshly 
electrified, freshly industrialized, 
freshly embittered New South. 


cries 


Living alone in her white 
frame farmhouse on the last hun- 
dred acres of Fisher Farms, a 
few miles outside of New Wa- 
verly East Texas, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham feeds her cattle, tends 
her large and bounteous garden, 
carefully sells off a little lumber, 
now and then fights off wild dogs 
with a stick or shoots armadillos 
out of her garden with her .410 
shotgun, and guides the political 
life around her with an integrity 
which describes, at this or that 
time, the fulness of her useful and 
historic life. 


in 


The leader in the Texas move- 
ment for suffrage for woman, a 
national founder of the League of 
Women Voters, an_ information 
specialist in the Agriculture De- 
partment of the New Deal, once a 
candidate for U. S. senator and 
once for governor of Texas, Mrs. 
Cunningham has most recently 
been designated Mrs. Democrat of 


Texas by national’ committee- 
woman Frankie Randolph of 
Houston. 


A handsome lady, with a wag- 
glish lifting left eyebrow and a 
tart tongue for wishy - washy 
males, she has a knowing, deep- 
down laugh. “What is that old ex- 


pression I'm a shaker and a 
mover,” she says. 
Her small five-room house 


stands in a pasture near a grove 
of pecans, The mother tree is 100 
years old; “I’ve been acquainted 
with it personally for 75 years,” 
she says. There is a late model 
Ford under a tin shed; several 
hundred yards awdy cars and 
trucks rocket and whine along 
Highway 75. If the passers-by 
look off into the wooded meadow 
they see a large hand lettered 
sign still nailed to a tree, “Gon- 
zales for Governor.” (When a 
townsman in Huntsville pointed 
out to Mrs. Cunningham she had 
misspelled Senator Gonzalez’s 
name, she countered that it was 
an experiment in subliminal psy- 
chology, after the town, Gon- 
zales.) 

Off toward the woods are the 
feeding troughs for the cattle, the 
barns, and the fenced in garden. 
Some of the woodwork, inexact 


| 





Minnie Fisher and Her Heroine Mother made 


but sturdy, suggests a woman be- 
ing inventive, heedless of carpe 


n-| beloved Texas in the Union. 


try’s niceties but insistent on a 
no nonsense usefulness 

Inside the house, too, a func-| 
| tional ‘comfort rules, Doors were 


| too expensive for a self support- 


| 


ing farm woman, so the rooms are} 
| 


separated by curtains. The 


| board pines 

|long bookcase spanning a wall in 
the front room, behind the big 
gas open-face stove, she has ar- 


| ranged jars and glasses and other 


orig- | it 
inal raw-board pines are still raw- | adorned with 
Along the top of a | tion and always brought into the} 


| sionists” 


| 


| Minnie 
| ideas on the Negro question were 


| pretty things with a fine eye to 
‘color; but otherwise the  sover- 
|}eign sentiment is utility. There 
are enough old _ style rocking 
chairs for four cr five guests; they | 
remind one of the lost tranquility 








From a bunk at the windows you 
look out across the quiet 
to the royal-red sweet g¢ 
and the 
low 


pastures 
um trees 
hickories soon to be 


‘Young Sadnesses 


yel-| 


“What has really kept me going 
is my mama,” Minnie Fisher says. 
“I haven't been doing what I 
wanted to do, I’ve been doing 
what my mama wanted to do but} 
couldn't because of the times she 
lived in.”’ 

When five - year-old Sallie 
Comer Abercrombie came _ to 


Texas by boat from Alabama, the} 
navigators of Galveston harbo 
were still plagued by the appear- 
ance of sandbars where they 


hadn't been before. All night long 
a fierce storm had raged around 
Sallie’s ship, finally driving it 


onto such a bar. The girl and her} 


company lived to disembark in 


Texas, but the next trip the boat 


landed on the bar again and was 
beaten to pieces by the waves. 

After camping in Houston for a 
time the Abercrombies proceeded 
by carriage into the wilderness of 
East Texas, cleared the needed 
acres, and built log houses for the 
family and the slaves. Sallie read 
constantly, which was something 
of a joke on the frontier. One 
time a visiting Alabama cousin, 
who thought it funny that a young 
girl was reading so much she had 
to be rationed candles every 
night, called aloud to her as she 
approached a group of voung 
people one day, “Now Miss Sallie, 
don’t come here quoting Shake- 
speare to us!” “Sir,” she replied, 
“I never quote Shakespeare to 
those who are incapable of under- 
standing him!” Soon enough he 
went back to Alabama. 

Her first disappointment was 
the departure of her eldest 
brother Len -for the University 
of Virginia and the decision she 
could not go, even though she had 
kepc abreast of him in studies. 
Her parents had promised, and 
she was hurt by the feeling they 
had not kept faith with her. 

During her last year in the local 
school, Hora’io W. Fisher began 
to “address” her and_ started 
building a house of hewn timbers 
and sawn planks with 14-foot 
ceilings and elegant crystal chan- 
Celiers. The courtship flourished, 
though she was 17 and he 35, a 
widower with a daughter eleven. 

As Minnie Fisher recounts her 
rnother Sallie's recollection, “Sam 








} Houston's 
|drawing from the Union, so it is| 
| strangely 


-~ 


Houston, in his effort to hold his 
ited in the Abercrombie home oc- 
casionally, but the things she re- 
membered about him were his ap- 
pearance, the famous. vest. 


the saddle which she thought had 
belonged to Santa Anna because | 
was of beautiful leather, 
silver ornamenta- 


house at night for safe keeping.” 


Sallie used to condemn to her 
|daughter the “hot headed seces- 
who 
wise stand against with- 


to say that 
Cunningham's 


accurate 
Fisher 





SUFFRAGETTE MINNIE 


A Wagglish Left Eyebrow 
In an Old S.A. Light Photo 


shaped in part by her mother’s 
lessons from Sam Houston. 
Fisher, Minnie Fisher’s father, 
on the other hand, was active in 
the secession and at once raised 
a company of cavalry which his 
father and Sallie’s father fully 
equipped with horses, uniforms, 
and arms. The company was 
named the Abercrombie Light- 
guards after Fisher’s lady, who 
did not take the compliment “in 
good part,” as Minnie Fish writes 
in her reminiscences of her 
mother. With her brother by then 
in the army of North Virginia 
and her suitor in the campaigns 
west of the Mississippi, she hated 
the war; nor was she impressed 
by the social standing of the 
members of the Abercrombie 
Lightguards, for whom she sug- 
gested a uniform of neatly ar- 
ranged penitentiary stripes. 


Sallie’s brother, therefore Min- 
nie Fisher's uncle, Leonard Bur- 
ford Abercrombie, fell from a 
wound at the second battle of 
Bull Run, suffered all night on the 
open battlefield, and died from a 
bullet as he tried to crawl to 
safety. He had reached his nine- 
teenth year, “This from the first 
had been masked behind the wav- 
ing flags and playing bands,” 
wrote Minnie Fish later; “How 
shameful and humiliating that 
man in unmastered passion should 
destroy the brightest flowers of 
the civilization which he _ had 


vis- | 


and | 


flouted General | 


ter Emily died, that and 
of such bitter cold wea- 
arely came and when it 
everything immensely 
Minnie Fish says. “I've 
, mother say that as she 


striven so valiantly t¢ jing the little dying child 
Within a month of blankets, close to the 
death, Captain Fishe to try to keep her warm, 
home on a furlough lled on the hearth froze 
Sallie were married. It hen it fell right in front 
time and could not t fire. It was pitiful to hear 
When he had gone ba lk about it. It hurt ner so 
war she found herself couldn't keep her child 
} f ; 
|} the full social life « and safe 
| girls and withdrew to ‘ 
” Jext to 1 ying us throug 
ynd housework. Th to bringing us throu 
Mother care 10st th we 
was her third young »9ther cared most hat € 
row up educated, civi- 
Minnie Fish says ; 
| op ht ‘ ersons Minnie Fish says 
| “broug us up to re Ae 
| wr . et: f her children reached the 
Negroes were freed ar 
; e without being able to 
}sense of responsi : 
Even my father, not given 


‘our Negroes’ becau 
8 was ed 


sometimes press 


| bee to 1eir 

jonecartongguneliie ice to hold the old blue- 

}yrevious preparatior ; ae eg gma 
iler n call the words 

| take care of themselves - - “ oh hild : 
lesson to the children 

|was that the freedor f . wt f the 

before the fire in the 

|slaves was of the great — : ’ i 

an hit eplace while my mother 

| to the white race, wt 2 a os 

oe: breakfast.” The daily les- 

{fered through holdir 

so many pages of history 


|}man beings in bondage 


jing 


or Latin, or geography; 





| pity of it all she saw ; sts 
a ines of spelling; so many 
that it had taken H bl wT] en 
cal problems he les- 
|remediable losse ni nant to here. If 
}change about. After si (ce gs tetas a iy 
ted d ; got it, you could go outside, 
rooted and grounded : 
ly , -. “ t yutdoors, and play the 
| earne with , . 
the afternoon. If you didn't 
| there existed a less } . eee 
P ; J ild sit by the window and 
jless idealistic schoo th tsi as 
the others playing. It was 
| members of whom we % a } wie i hed m4 + ctudv I 
‘unreconstructed.’ I re a oe 
I still think, they ex 
| lower plane of intellect finnie Fisher’s mother had an 
}on which my Mother fa “standard of living” she 
The Negro who went unted. for her family involving 
jislature from New W ings which seemed to her es- 
| ing the Carpetbagge t although they might not 
| ratio Fisher's serva » to a man of those times 


than accept her husband's 
about financing them, 
small sur- 


“Uncle” George Wood ther 
been with him before : 
ing the war as body s 


nce 
gan producing 


nie Fisher’s father v es of dairy, poultry,:and gar- 
white man to be ele nd orchard products for 
of the peace in Waver When the railroad was 
carpetbag rule was br “<i the men who ran the 
Uncle George camé nought butter, eggs, and 
the legislature, the Cay her, agreeing in ad- 
on him a small farn ice on what she was to provide 
tected him in its own i then. stopping the train 
place. “It seems quaint 

Minnie Fish says, “to think 


Eight, Less Two 


1en operating trains shopping 


Eight children g the countryside in that way 
Horatio and Sallie F Our relation to the railroad 
first one, a boy, di so personal and intimate that 
The fifth one, Emily t only sold to the men con- 
she was about six, and t erable quantities of food pro- 
deep grief to Sallie. Minr s, we casually stepped out and 
was seventh, arrived lagged a passenger train and 
lie taught her childr imbed aboard whenever we 
for them, sewed for th trips away from home. The 
and had planted garder juctors were all our friends 
chards and field cro hey readily accepted us 


when quite young children, 
the hands of our parents 
delivered us safely to our 
atives in Houston or Galveston 
cies of hot cake kn nstructed. When we returned 
batter cakes’ made q home the train was stopped op- 
of corn meal mash, n ysite our house for us to get off.” 


“She nursed us when . 
and plied us with hot m 
gruel, soft boiled egg 
ding, and a very tiny 


egg mixed together ar Eventually, while the father was 
a teaspoonful at a time running the farm, the mother was 
tered hot griddle.” T) t | planting acres in strawberries, 
was given a scalding atermelons, peaches, and green 
and a hot drink and tring beans. Butter and eggs 
while Sallie pored ove were always good sellers. “We 
leather-bound volume { |children churned, under her su- 
sey’s Plantation Fam ervision, and she ‘worked the 
looking for symptoms of -| butter’ herself, trusting no one 
ness. Calomel, quinine, a else to wash the milk completely 
oil might follow; if the of it and salt it just exactly 


did not respond the 

summoned. But “a doll Minnie Fish has three kinds of 
was the charge and “cas! mental pictures of her mother 
was scarce. To boot, the iring that time—working out of 
were often given to hea sors or with the butter; sitting 
“That was what had (Continued on Page 2) 











M.F.C.: Portrait of an Independent Woman 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in a low wicker chair with her 
back to the open fireplace sewing | 
and hearing the children 
their lessons; propped up in bed | 
reading or sewing. She had a} 
habit of quoting Shakespeare | 
when she was ill. “I never loved | 
that great man’s works as I should 
because of the terror I felt when] 





recite 


mother was really sick. 

Sundays Minnie Fish recalls | 
seeing the long processions of 
Négroes in their Sunday clothes 


winding along the nearby railroad | 


bed. Then from the “baptizing 
hole” came the shouting and the 
hymns. The same kind of proces- 
sions went by when any of the old | 
slaves were buried in the grave- | 
yard, and “the singing borne to 


our ears from out the deep pine 


woods was very sweet 


My father's affection and my 
: 


mother’s grave courtesy shown to 





wese iid Negroes are things I 
emembe says Minnie 
they yrougnt some 
such as few ct ce€ 
i head caovdage or 
S$ out of e woods tied 
fa SE essly clean a 
And a ays the t 
to take hon sually 
sug coffee rit ¢ es 
things it req ed € t - 
nas And Vays t inted ¢t 
K W a 
nce es wate n 
e w 
‘M 
eddlesome 
Minnie Fist $s $ i 
n Houston one term, but she was 
c he ing! ses 
i KI Ww ~ .' J > ian t 
N \ veren t S sed to 
k Ww ere ip, and 
t s I «¢ rass 
eve He 1e! C ° 
ente é he s me 
€ 1 £ to sch a “ttl € 
mavV g erness ina tle tin 
r s he middle ;* 3 n 
é > ve vent ttle 
s he est nat ear 
Vher ne came f er to grad- 
é a F scnc New 
Va Y.at 1 of s and she 
cided there s d e a cele- 
f icr vement ar 
t ‘ Ss everybody in town 
n gt s 3 tellin g every- 
| ring a basket nch. This 
vas first r ative Every- 
ame and had incn 0 
‘ asnta Er grarr 
4 6 e qua ed f a teach- 
ers c¢é cate and was hired b 
G rd Creek Sch l. She didn't 
e¢ eu t teach zy. though, so 
Gourd Creek put off school open- 
g she could go to Galves- 
he siste teaching 
here. Her sister talked he t of 
ne jea altogethe and nstead 
she vent to medica scn ] n 
pharmac She became the sec- 
ond womar Texas ¢t graduate 
in nNarmacy 
Before she w as 18—that would 
be before 1900—she struck out for 
a better world. Clara Barton was 
collecting used clothing then, and 
Minnie Fisher persuaded her 
mother to give a tea—we'd never 
done anything like that’—with 


everybody bringing some clothes 
“I rode all over the community on 
my little horsey and gave out the 
notes,” she said. The 
full, and all the clothing 
Clara Barton. “I do realize now 

Minnie Fish says, “that it was 
unusual to do, because nobody 
else was doing anything. It was 
sort of symptomatic of a meddle- 
some character, don't you think?” | 


house was 


went to 


She took a position as prescrip- 
tion clerk at the drug store in 
Huntsville. “And I was a woman 
and they paid me $75 a month 
and everybody else $150. And} 
now you could see what made a} 


| sional!” 


| Maybe she was reading 


; Son 


vention against 


Another “who 


not so flirtatiously 


girl was 
inclined” 
up her prescription work and she 
was moved up to the front of the 
she’ 


many customers 


was attracting so 
Part of her work 
edition of 
and one 
me to pieces” for 


old 


store, since 


new 
letters, 


was selling a 

Browning's love 
old lady “took 
this. “She was an 


maid, too 


‘em on the 


great deal of trouble 


was all a 








sly 

Then she had a long sickness, 
|} during which time a great many 
beaux sent her a great many |} 
flowers and came to see her. “It 


A LIFE OF COMBAT “es — to rack and ruin and there 


took | 


lature granted the women sfdff- 
rage in the primaries. At the 
September state Democratic con- 
vention in 1918, Mrs Cunningham 


| confronted a dodging Gov. W. P. 


| 


'And the Difference Between | omen.” 


Hobby, who was up for re-elec- 
and asked for the conven- 
tion's support of the federal 
amendment. “He said that he was 
sorry but Mr. Johnson was very 


much opposed and he thought that 


tion, 


the Houston 


Johnson had 





Victory and Progress 


Post at the time, she explained. 


Gov. Hobby now owns the Post.) | 


“I said the women had voted for 
him in the primary. I told him 
we would spend the entire night 
preparing for a floor fight for that 
resolution We really did or- 
ganize a fine floor fight, it’s a pity 
we didn’t have to have it. We 
would have shown them some- 
thing in termagants they had 
never seen!” 

Mrs. Cunningham recalls that 
Sen. W. C. Dean of Huntsville told 
her she ought not to “do this” to 
Gov. Hobby and that he had a fine 


political future. “I said, still feel- | 


ing a little pert, ‘Mr. Dean, if he 
doesn't support this amencment, 
doesn’t have any future!” 
The boys had devised a plan to 
shunt her aside by making her 
the chairman of the entire con- 
vention, but when the motion was 
offered she rose and rejected the 


he 


nonor, 


| she was there for was a resolution 


| that 


federal 
reserved the 


endorsing 


she right to 


|speak on the subject if the com- 


mittee report was not satisfactory. | 
The men gave up and brought in| 
an endorsement of the federal 
|} amendment. 

“It really was wonderful,” she 
|says. “After all we were ama- 
teurs; but we knew we were right 


and it seemed more convenient to 
marry one of them. He was 
Beverly Gene Cunningham, a 
lawyer from Indiana to St. Louis 
to Huntsville and “undoubtedly 
the best looking man I ever saw 
my life. He died in 1928 
you know I can't talk very much 
about him He was the best 
hearted in, he was always help- 
ng people He encouraged me 
in | naughtinesses and fi- | 
nanced me in much of it.” 
They moved to Galveston for 
his law and insurance work, and 
912 Mrs. Cunningham joined 
he Texas Suffrage Assn., which 
ad been formed by Anna Max-| 
well Jones of New York and An- 
tte Finnegan Houston. Dur- | 
My e of the cotton carnivals 
spoke for the 
te fri the 
ring car. It was 
her first speecn to the public; she 
had become one of the New 
Women. (Was she a Bloomer Girl? 
I approved of them enough not 
vec them, if u KnOW at 
I mean 
‘There They Sat’ 
During tt winter of 1914-1915 
the y g suffragette spoke on a 
tign t schedule all over Texas at 
the est of M 
H st S ; 
. A < 
ked 4 n 
| was I astonished. There 
they sat, with their feet up on the 
jesks King ke nothing I ever 
saw in a bunch before. Complete 
eiaxa nN 
The w en had a bill and lob- 
bied for it. She had what she 
called “my lobbyer dresses” and 
testified and wheeled and dealed. 
Her senator, Hall from Wharton, 
a violent anti-suffragette, was 
bliged, upon Mrs. Cunningham's 
alrect request in the Senate 
echamber, to “take me down 
tr aisle f the Senate to regis- | 
ter me as a lobbyist for a bill he! 
wasn't for. —For his sins!’ The 
ladies got 90 or so of the 150 votes 


in the House, she remembers, but 


100 were required. The suffrag- 
ettes had a convention at the 
Hotel Galvez in 1915—“it was very 
stylish and we all had very good 
clothes’—and Mrs. Cunningham 
took over as the state president. 


and just started yelling.” 


In Washington in 1918, lobbying | 


for the federal amendment, she 
was designated the chairman of 
the women’s delegation to Wood- 
Wilson. (“He was so much 
better looking now than his pic- 
tures were,”’ she says.) The na- 
tional president of the suffrag- 


row 


| ettes had drilled her, she remem- 


| Party 


Miss Finnegan had diabetes and 
had to drop out. “Poor soul tall 
and slender, and rather good look- | 
ing, not a beauty, but brains, and 
lots of money. It just 

natural that she was doing the 
work—You see we sort of be- 


lieved in people those days.” 


| 


In 1916 the women turned up at | 


the Democratic national conven- 
tion in yellow parasols seeking 
endorsement of the pen 
eral amendment. Gov. Jim Fergu- 
was 
suffrage and worked at the con 


into the 
from the seats of our 


“we went 
campaign 


got elected as you know, and then 
he went on to get impeached, as 
you very well know,” she said, 
laughing 


During the war Minnie Fish 


very much opposed to | : 
oT President on his replies!” Wilson 


it. That summer | however, did submit the amend- 
Ferguson |™ent as a war measure and it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that the Democratic 
to get credit for 


ters, to say 


ought 


seemed | giving the women the vote and 


that the women were not sup- 
porting the war as enthusiasti- 
cally as they might. “When I said 
this to him,” she says, “he very 
calmly replied that all patriotic 
citizens were doing all that they 


ding fed- | could possibly do. Her only mis- 


take in drilling me on the ques- 
tions was in failing to drill the 


missed adoption by one vote. It 


|cars all through South- Texas. He i passed the next year. 


In May and June Mrs. Cun- 
ningham went to all the western 
states urging ratification. She 
carried her $1500 expense money 
in a buttoned cloth purse swung 


suffragette out of me—Equal Pay| was the Liberty Loan chairman | across the front of her petticoat. 


for Equal Work, only it wasn't 
equal work, I was the profes- 


for the state, “and boy did I turn 
in the Liberty Loans!” The legis- 


“We pursued governors all over 
the west.” She was home at New 


saying that the only thing | 


suffrage and | 


Waverly in 1920 when she re- 
ceived a telegram that the 36th 
state, Tennessee had ratified suf- 
frage. A nephew, then about 16, 
presented her the telegram and 
said, “Aunt Minnie, now I hope 
that you're going to stay home 
and behave yourself.” 


‘Fighting’ Needed 


That same year she threw her- 


self into organizing the national 
League of Women Voters. In 
1924 she was chairman of the 


national league’s get out the vote 
campaign. She is disgusted with 
the ‘non-partisan’ turn of the pre- 
sent leagues, which prohibit offi- 
cers and board members from par- 
ticipating in partisan politics. 

“I think it’s foolish,” she said. 
i“I think we never contemplated 
anything like that. It’s a thing the 
| Republicans dehydrated. We con- 
|templated a fighting organization! 
| There are plenty of organizations 
| to send out good educational ma- 
|}terials—There ought to be a 
| fighting women's organization to 
| take up this school thing. The 
| whole school system of Texas is 








is no fighting organization of 
Mrs. Cunningham became presi- 

| dent of the National Federated 
Women’s Clubs, and, in 1925-28, 
| was chairman of women’s work in 
| the Democratic National Com- 
|mittee in Washington, instructing 
| women in politics and conducting 


for politics” for them 


| “schools 


In 1928 she ran for the Senate, 
|a step that attracted national pub- 
| licity. In fact a Honolulu news- 
paper ran her picture with 
caption, “She Would a Senator 
Be,” and the Paris Times identi- 
fied her as “one of the shrewest 
women who have come to the fore 
in politics in America since the 
suffrage amendment was adopted 

Mrs. Cunningham is comely 
and youthful, and she is credited 
with having political 
Ten eleven candidates an- 
nounced; in the runoff Mrs. Cun- 
ningham supported Tom Connally 
against Ku Kluxer Earl Mayfield 
Judge Sarah Hugses of Dallas 
says she made a lot more sense 
than the rest of them. 

She was extension 
|Texas A&M 
jin 
an information _ specialist. 
arranged 1,100 round table dis- 
|cussions among women on the 
|New Deal's agricultural policies 
jin one year. Resigning during the 
| war after protesting that the in- 
|formation program for the food 
| production effort was being seri- 
|ously damaged, she returned to 
Texas and, in 1944, ran against 
Coke Stevenson for governor. 


the 


sense 
or 


editor at 


Stevenson was against rationing 
gas and sugar, OPA, and “all the 
rest” of the economic war mea- 
sures. She and some of her 
friends felt he should be opposed. 
They tried to draft J. Frank Do- 
bie, then teaching in England, 
with a series of cables, but he de- 
clined. On the last day Margaret 
Redding, a friend of hers, and she 
decided she should run. “We had- 
n't intended to campaign, but we 
got a good number of requests, so 
Margaret bought the gas and we 
went and spoke a good many 
times to a good many kinds of 
people.” It was, however, a token 
candidacy. 

In January, 1945, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham and friends organized a com- 
mittee for an economic policy for 
Texas, with the first chairman 
Mrs. Lillian Collier of Mumford, 
a devoted partner of Mrs. Cun- 
ningham's ever since. When Dr. 
Homer Rainey was fired at the 
University of Texas Minnie Fish 
constituted a women’s committee 
for academic freedom to take up 
the case and attended many reg- 
ents’ meetings. In 1946 she super- 





in the thirties and, | 
1938, went to Washington as | 
She | 


vised the secretarial and steno- 
graphic staff in Rainey’s campaign 
for governor. 

With Dr. Rainey’s defeat Mrs. 
Cunningham came home and 
went to farming.” With the help 
of some relatives she built the 
house; there was a big dinner 
under the trees, and many of her 
friends came. The oven was brick, 
there was no refrigerator, no 
stove, no bathtub, no water, for 
she had exhausted most of her 
resources in the Rainey campaign, 
but she had returned to the land 
of her family and her youth. She 
works in politics now as her 
farming allows her time, espe- 
cially through the Texas Demo- 
cratic Women’s Committee, of 
which she is the treasurer by 
preference 


Closed Schools 


Sitting at the dining table in 
her farmhouse, she says: 

“I get so mad about the school 
situation I'm incoherent. Even if 
I wasn't for desegregation, which 
I am, I would still be against the 
| closing of the public schools The 
schools belong to all the people 
| The rich people had better sup- 
| port the school system. Thomas 
| Jefferson said it’s only three gen- 
jerations from shirt-tail to shirt- 
}tail. The grandchildren of these 
rich men now will depend on the 
rich men then for an education 

“In the two Virginia schools 
there are 51 Negroes excluded and 
10,334 whites. The parents of one 
of those families are suing Gov 
Almond as being responsible, and 
if the schools get closed in Texas 
be on Daniel's proclama- 
tion. I bet he burns his hands on 
that yet.” 

‘I'm a member of DOT. I'm a 
card carrying Democrat in other 
|'words. The Democratic Party's 
not perfect, but it’s the only or- 


“ 





it will 


ganized expression for _ those 
things that liberals stand for, pro- 
gressive things. Democracy with 


a little ‘d’ was what Jesus Christ 
was standing for on earth 
“What’s the matter with the 
Democratic Party? Lyndon John- 
son and Sam Rayburn. If they'd 
|been perfect it wouldn't have 
been right for two men from the 
same state to have that much 
power. They're dangerous. 
‘Rayburn was a great man but 
Lyndon operates Rayburn now, 
and Lyndon was never a great 


man and he never will be. He 
doesn't have the capacity for 
greatness, I think Eleanor Roose- 


velt put her finger on it when she 
said he’s a great maneuverer. Of 
course that’s all he is. But he’s a 


ruthless maneuverer. He has no 
principles—none of that stuff I 
call integrity 

“That is a great disappoint- 


ment to the whole state. As con- 
gressman from the tenth district 
Lyndon’s good. He was under the 


influence of a great president 
But he’s not now. 
“I'm for what. (Paul) Butler 


said, just exactly. I think it was 
the smartest thing for him to say 
what he did first instead of hav- 
ing them (the Southern segrega- 
tionists) threatening to pull out 
first. I hope he gets a chance to 
get Eastland off that committee 
But they'll stick to those commit- 
tee chairmanships until the world 
is level. 


No to Lyndon 


“I am against Lyndon Johnson 
having any power at all in the 
1960 convention. I think he’s been 
given every chance to be a great 
man, and I think he’s failed on 
every test, and I don’t see why 
an should go on year after year 





and convention after convention 
putting power in his hands for 
destructive purposes. Lord what 


| (Continued on Page 3) 
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~ Laws’ Testing 
~ Asked by Durham 


W. J. Durham, attorney for 

the NAACP, said in Dallas 
that legal problems of Dallas de- 
segregation won't be solved until 
the school board attacks the con- 
Stitutionality of the state segrega- 
tian laws. “I have never been able 
to understand why the constitu- 
tionality of the laws is not at- 
tacked, but of course that’s the 
school board's business,” he said. 
At the Dallas school board, a Citi- 
zens’ Council member, Mrs. A. B. 
“President Eisen- 
could wear a 
under a 


Frazier, said, 
hower is so low he 
top hat 


snake's 


F San 


a 20 


and still walk 


stomach.” 
bus drivers got 
and 
fare 


Antonio 


percent raise bus 


riders got a two-cent in- 
crease. San Antonio Light said the 
bus company Southwest 
General Insurance Co., which lost 
$600,000 in 1957 The third 
court of civil appeals dissolved a 


ruling which had prevented the 


M.F.C. 


fools he’s made of us on Ray- 
burn’s reputation as a good states- 
man. We carried the state for 
Yarborough but we lost the con- 
vention in San Antonio because 
of the Johnson-Rayburn machine, 
and that’s the reason he shouldn't 
be the leading character in the 
1960 scene.” 


Their Candles 


One day this fall Mrs. Cunning- 
ham rose at 5 o'clock, as is her 
custom, and, after reading an hour 
or two, and having a good break- 
fast, went out to the far edge of 
her garden to call to the cattle in 
a far-off pasture, “Suuuu-eee! 
Suuuu-eee!”"’ She wheelbarrowed 
some hay from the barn as they 
came trotting over a rise, and she 
broke off each of them some, call- 
ing them by names she has given 
them as she fed them. The sun 
rose. She filled two buckets with 
tomatoes she plucked from her 
garden, while a Negro man and 
woman collected some greens and 
ambled off through the pasture. 
In her kitchen she separated out 
the cull tomatoes and took them 
to the cow trough, set aside half 
the good ones for the cafe in New 
Waverly, which she keeps sup- 
plied, and gave the rest to her 
guests. Dismissing the remon- 
strances she said, “I'm the great- 
est producer and the _ poorest 
salesman. I can produce my heart 
out and can't sell a nickel’s worth. 
I'm like all these other farmers.” 

And so she proceeds through 
her lonely but serene and self 
sustaining days at Fisher Farms. 
In describing her mother she has 
taken her text from the thirty 
first chapter of the Book of Pro- 
verbs; and the passage describes 
her too. 

“She considereth a field and 
buyeth it; with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard. 

“She perceiveth that her mer- 
chandise it good; her candle goeth 
not out by night. 

“She stretcheth out her hand to 
the poor, yea, she reacheth forth 
her hands to the needy. 

“She looketh well to the ways 
of her household and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. 

“Strength and honor are her 
clothing; and she shall rejoice in 
time to come.” 

She thinks upon her mother and 
remembers that she was proud of 
her works in the world. 

“Sometimes—well! I'm 76 years 
old!—I say to God, I'm tired, let 
me rest now. But I always have 
to add, ‘Of course, if there's one 
more thing you want me to do, I 
will!’ " R.D. 


owns 





COLLEGE STATION 

Last spring, the martial or- 
derliness that is A&M-on- 
the-Brazos was shattered by 
a violent and well-publicized 
clash between the college ad- 
ministration and one of its 
employees, Ross Strader, di- 
rector of student publications. 
In the heated flurry centered 
around the student newspa- 
per, the Battalion, and its edi- 
tor, Joe Tindel, the question 
of co-education produced a 
crisis that tested the aca- 
demic philosophy of the col- 
lege administration. 

Tindel challenged a 90-year Ag- 
gieland tradition by waging a vig- 
orous editorial campaign in favor 


state’s tougher limits on credit in- 
surance rates from going into ef- 
fect The president of the 
American Dental Assn. said in 
Dallas the advertising claims of 
some toothpastes “wild and 
extravagant hokum. The basic 
ingredient of all toothpaste is 
soap 


The Week in Texas 


* Garth Jones, in an AP story, 
said 
gruntled’ 


are 











“dis- 
of the 


legislators, 
the defeat 


some 


over 





pay raise for them because of Op-| of coeducation that stirred resent- 
position to the raise from many | ment among some members of the 
daily newspapers, may move to} Cadet Corps and alarm among the 


bar working reporters and pho-| college authorities, some ex-stu- 
tographers from the House and | dents, and the board of directors. 
| 





| 
L Good | 
% The State Bar set up a law- | arry 00 wyn 

yer's committee on revisions | 


Senate chambers, consigning them 





to the galleries. 





in the penal code and code of | Strader stood by his editor’s right 
criminal procedure with Fred to speak his piece, the college de- 
Erisman of Longview the chair-|nied all allegations of censorship, 
man The state court of crim-|and Strader was fired. 


inal appeals in Austin threw out| This week the Observer visited 
a ten-year burglary conviction on| A&M to see how the newspaper, 
grounds the attorneys for the|the new student editor, the new 
company robbed did not bring out|director of publications, and the 
evidence that the company did not| administration are getting along 
| with one another. 
| The new director of publica- 
@ Corpus mayor F. D. Smith! tions, L. A. Duewall, has been on 
told the League of Women| the job less than a month, Former 
voters to see a man who is one | editor of the weekly La Grange 
of the city’s most ardent oppon-| Journal, he was hired by Earl 
ents of urban renewal if they Rudder, vice-president of the col- 
wanted instruction on the sub- lege and one of the principal fig- 
ject lures in the Strader controversy. 


‘Violent Manner’ 





consent to the robbery 





& The preliminary check of the 

Houston voting machines re- 
minor changes in 
the board 


sulted in 
the 
election there 


only 
results of school 
| tion of last year’s trouble over the 

| 


a Correction: Jack Harris, vice | Battalion. “We believe we have the | 


president of KPRC-TV in|right kind of boys on the paper,’ 
Houston, says his station did not|Duewall said. “We know they 
refuse to sell program time to ad-| want to become responsible jour- | 
vocates of Amendment One but/nalists and do the right thing.” | 
refused to sell time sought and| By the “right thing,” Duewall said | 
offered alternative time, which) he meant “responsibility to good| 
was declined (See editorial, Obs.|taste and observance of libel | 
Nov. 7.) laws.” } 








Te aa | 


Breakfasts for the Solons | 


, ii 
The pro-sales tax West Texas|introduce a more “realistic and | 


. chamber of commerce an-| conservative” amendment on the | 
nounced it will give a breakfast | subject. 
for legislators weekly during the | Jon Ford writes in the Ex- 


session. The fare, says a spokes- press that Atty. Gen. Wilson 
man: “Biscuits, business, pan-|turned down an offer from Gov. 
cakes, and politics.” The liberal | Allan Shivers of appointment to 
Harris County delegation voted to | the U. S. Senate when Price Dan- 
discontinue its regular breakfasts | iel resigned to run for governor. 
with the Houston chamber of com-/} Reason, Ford says: Wilson had 
merce, The Houston legislators | just been elected attorney gen- 
also elected Rep. Joe Ed Winfree | eral and felt he should keep the 
their delegation chairman |office to which he had been 
As the state deficit increased | elected. 


to $17 million at the end of | Time Magazine includes Sen. 
October, the Texas Farm Bureau i Johnson among eight Demo- 
rejected a resolution favoring the|cratic presidential possibilities, 


sales tax and voted against an in-| says he is the South's favorite and 
come tax for a tax on natural|might get the nomination as a 


gas. Multimillionaire Rep. Frates | compromise. 


Seeligson, San Antonio, endorsed]. 
Pickle Considers 


a sales tax. Rep. Bill Heatley, Pa- 
Political Intelligence Change of Jobs 
AUSTIN 


ducah, is expected to introduce 

a bill to combine the state’s mul- 

tiple special funds into one central Asked by the Observer about 
a report that he is planning to 
leave the state Democratic ex- 


fund. 
/ Marshall Formby, state high- 
v - a . ecutive committee Jan. 1, Jake 
Pickle, SDEC’s organizing di- 


way commission § chairman, 
said he will run for governor in ssater. coh “hende euthinn t 
1960 “unless something happens it.” 

to the contrary.” “3 : 

/ Texas AFL-CIO told legisla- , will make ° eg ae but pe 

: ; ; question is when,” he said. “I 

en 1 letter it will work want to resume, when I can, 

for a pay nner Sor them agua full time public relations activ- 

the 1959 legislature and hlamed ity. When is another matter. I 

lobbyists and newspapers for the just don’t know yet. That's all 

I can say at this time,” Pickle 
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4. Arch-foe of the pay raise, Sen. 


Duewall assured the Observer | 
he didn't anticipate any repeti- | campus. That’s probat 








defeat of the pay amendment Nov. 
said. 














Dorsey Hardeman, said he will 


He said the Battalion i 


sored, a “free newspaper.” T 


lustrate, he pointed to an ¢ 


in the day’s paper and 
didn’t even know this 
was planned and didn't 


til it came out in the paper 


would he do if the edit 
editorial he didn't like 
said Duewall, “after 

run in a violent manner 
are we would want to 
and find out his attitude 
feels the way he doe 


PF 


wrote it the way he did 


the same could be said 
newspaper in Texas.” 
The reporter ment 


among student publicatior 


leges the natior 
every degree of adn 
participation f 
control to no control 
A&M fit 
“You're talking 
servatism on the one 
absolute freedom on 
Duewall said. “We cert 
want to be extreme 

We don’t want the V 
the deep end. We try t 
guidance and counseling 
eral way. We try to hai 
like the Dallas News, fa 
partial as you can ha 
tor has freedom of ct 
ject, Under the preser 
wouldn't bring an edit 
There is no detailed 


across 


ranging 


into tf 


about 


jas yet.” 


‘A New Tack’ 


This year’s editor 
ion is a handsome, cre\ 


named Joe Busey. In A&M 


student union, Busey 


his philosophy in sor 


' 
| last spring’s controver 


ference in the Batt | 
this is I'm not out 


con't get too many 
students and why I 
newspapers dumped 
night.” (Some student 
Tindel’s stand on coed 
stacked his 
of copies of the Batta 
Battalion has tried 

for a number of year 
things around here,” B 
“and I'm going to 
tack, Editorials causir 
unrest don't solve anytt 


room with 


|}students have no lob 


with the Supreme Ci 
education question is r 
courts) “But there 
things, like the freshn 
—cutting down on 
who flunk out of scho 
can help on. If we do tI 
we're doing more than 
sitting in an ivory 
our ideals, and not ac 
anything.” 

As for his 
Duewall, Busey said 
with him when he first 
and he said he was tt 
I was the quarterback 
the way he put it. I ha 
directive of any kind f 
body and the utmost 
from everybody.” 

What caused all the 
spring? “Well,” Busey 
coeducation debate wa 
Tindel was for coed 
guess you could say he 
ously for it. Some of Tir 


relatior 
I} 


ries were pretty hair) 
the sense they were 
the 


tailed. He 
pretty good stuff. Natur 
of people in the Cadet ¢ 
n't like it and fired off 
Tindel. They got pretty 
Tindel, and blew urns 
firecrackers, bur 
dumped a load of Batt 
room, cut in half. B 
thought he was right 
his ground and Strader 
him. 

“Of course, you know 
dent Publications Board 


gave 


r 


nas 


his 


i- 


peen 





All Quiet at A&M 





EARL RUDDER 





Just Cut the Magazines 


in Two 


Busey said. “There 


be seven voting members, 


tudent publications 


é spective 


idents 


and four faculty 
and Duewall, the direc- 
The 
ilty members answer to 
deans, there is 


mber each from arts and 


veterinary 
The 


engineering, 
and agriculture 


n turn answer to the vice- 


nt 


rs 


And of course Duewall 
to the vice-president. My 
through Duewall to the 


resident.” 


Ear] R 


H 


reor 


Har! 


entire 


‘Cut 


mer 


ation 


nf 


trat 
Tat 


s only superior, under the 


udder, A&M's vice-presi- 
the senior ad- 
on the cam- 


actually 


ive figure 
ganization at A&M, is Dr 


ington, who is president 
A&M College sys- 


It Up’ 


Land Commissioner 
said there had been no 
s in policy concerning 


publications, only a “de- 


rom no policy.” As an ex- 


le, he said last spring someone 
ed him a.copy of one of the 


a 
pus 


th 


1er § 


ns 


was not 


Board 


magazines, the Commen- 


at had just been printed 


in good taste. But 
did anything about it,” 
said “The Student Publi- 
voted three-three 


it go out the way it was. I 


++ 
itle 


up with the executive 
e of the college and they 


t wasn't decent. So we took 
magazine and just cut it up.” 
ked if he meant the offending 


was 


cut out, Rudder said, 


we just cut the issue in two, 


the whole press run up 
threw it away. There just 
i't an issue of the Commen- 


r that month.” 
w that there are no longer 
students on the student pub- 


ications 


board, did he feel stu- 


ents had less voice in their own 


iblications? “No,” said Rudder, 
they have more voice. Those 
students who were on the board, 


weren't editors, they were 


ust Tom 


ew way, 


Dick and Harry. This 
with one dean from 


ach school, the students will get 
1elp from the man who is most 
1 a position to help them. I think 


he students’ 


voice has been 


trengthened.” 
The Observer had one last ques- 


tion for A&M’s_ vice-president: 
why was Ross Strader fired? 
There was a long pause, then 


Rudder replied, 
from Mr. Strader. But let 


get it 


ng us 


“I'd rather you 


a big favor, but you do 


vhat you want.” 

Ross Strader is now director of 
student publications at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, He has said 
he was fired because he would 
not censor Tindel. Tindel is work- 
ing on the staff of a Beaumont 
newspaper. 
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Let those flatter who Jear, itt 


s not an American art —JEFFERSON 
























































the mind sleeping to the sighs of the 


Texas in Novem 


waves 


_ ers in > 


fail 








™ ; ; : 
The opposition of leaders of what's behind this. I think we will 
Houston's school system and teach eventually work something out 
C 1 1 Cd K s 
ers’ association to a union for th he school board has failed to get a 
teachers brings inty focus an area teacher pay raise in about two and 
too seldom examined. The teachers i half years. But it doesn’t discour- 
of necessity have become profes- age me. I feel we have to have pa- 
sional moaners. Year after vear the tience. I feel we have to stay within 
troop to the legislature certain bounds Teaching Is not 
raises to which they are reas he same as other occupations 
able men allow, entitled. O1 tt there’s a great deal of creativity in 
galling arguments tl! ist . iching, and we look on it as being 
like this Bricklayers ike ¢ protessi ke that of a doctor or 
than teachers,” or possibly, “Plumb- vyer 
rs make more than teachers \ , 
ee es Sage ' ' Mr. Sanders says be patient, we 
mwna the hare one Wil cal , , . ' 
. a , must Yt be discouraged; there 1s 
nad then a mean-spirite ( } ‘ : 
’ + ero rotess , 
i ) c at Aliil’ \ 1 ‘ +} 1 ° ai 
: hat is e than being paid 
connect s and t A , _ 
e tely 
e¢ Vu x : 
I te i rentiyv te er 
+1 +h + 
think they t o 
Byes + r 
but t too gor res 
T ) + +} 
The cing r st . ( I 
ess adi peopic ( Cri¢ syste! ive eased by hiring secre- 
selves ot the workers g uy es. Why « ve not hear from the 
power thout at ichers’ associations the kind ot 
tared to attain eve Kers emai $ r reasonable WOrK- 
ages 1¢ ess ( es Ang cor s e nave ¢ tO ex- 
! iauan ] “ 1 P . 
octors, lawyers le sts. True ct in unions 
‘ . ' 
CaCilCis 4 ul ! > In 
activity ¢ C 
.% 
ives ad cette King 
€ 
~ ¢ ‘cl c Nn 
= tt it i > 
unerxceptl i¢ ? 
el t. it Is iN 
le present rr ore : : oe 
teacher ore ps r 
the s iperinte t tis tterings r higt up state 
» hire | iit , chers ssociation spokesmen 
> l c att v be hat this state needs is 
S 4d . ; . t o 
nM g sales If we can't get 
pre ent > for € iny othe ay 
thea 1 
the e reasoning goes, let’s go along 
+} e1 as 
vi - > with ne ¢ p¢ rat 5 
» ild tne i@Xas teacnin 4 pro- 
} ++ . . asl 
~ ss be ¢ imitted, by its lead- 
e eac 2 ( p, to the sales tax, the cause of 
‘ 1 | 
{ SC s uld be tragically 
iv? 
e€ac rt 
} Sf 
> ." the strators and teacher 
el | P ) 
2 spokesmen continue to prattle, and 
, re | } 
£ the teachers themselves continue to 
SA . Sts cept, a verbal distinction between 
‘ . . 5 > , iching and rking, between a 
. re 14 fe nd a trade : ‘ ~ 
yfession and ade, as a reason 
- +} + 1 
S K aah sh to reject unions, they will continue 
irmth of { the smok “wee ae eer Spams 
P : > s¢ be it the mercy of conserva- 
s ‘ ear ttve administrators and niggardly 
‘ ” + k 1 oat .?1) ; 
- . xX state and local governments. 
~ ce i We hope Texas teachers will 
+ , 1 - 
K ¢ S step forward and assert what is 
r tHInS rising’ theirs by right: a large share in the 
to rang gE Oreas moral leadership of the community. 
st S ames \ first step toward this goal would 
ear yas tak ¢ a5 be a law at the next session of the 
Ie: +} p +} . : ‘ ; : ; . 
sal ‘ ,; ; legislature prohibiting penalizing 
lnannine as ¢ . t ‘ ee 
WOpIng Hs Cus the teachers for political activities not 
a | ? com 
ile sa ~ , connected with their school work. 
valking back rth t endless 
abandoned edge f the world, the lt is a disappointing thing that 
creeping foam-edged surf, the shells the teachers to whom we are all in- 
face down in the et sand triangu- debted have, in Texas, largely 
ace g Sel) 
lating the muddy receding flows, knuckled under to their employers 
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ANOTHER 


Hor STON 


Here it is, hardly well past Election 
Day 1 once more it is evident that 
st cant rely on a_ politician’s 


t 
omises 
Dav ; 
the tens of thousands ot 
who abound in this area 
newspapers 


November 4, 
} 


rte! nce 


after dav, s! 
labor MOSSES 
and socialists 
} > hee ‘hinge the 
nave been watcning the 


and listening to the radio or television 


broadcasts, waiting for the announce- 
ment that Walter Reuther has taken 
over the government, but—odd as it 
may seem—not a sign or hint of such 


earth-shaking news has there come. 
There is a growing suspicion that il 
may not happen. 

If it does not, H. J. (Jack) Porter 
Republican national committeeman 
for Texas and supporter of Freedom- 
in-Action, better have a good explan- 
ation 

Ten days before election, om Octo- 
ver 25, Mr. Porter wrote a letter. 

In case you think Jack Porter 
writes letters for nothing, brother, you 
better remember the last time he sent 
out a mailing. They had a dinner in 
the Rice Hotel here honoring Rep. 
Joseph Martin, minority leader of the 
House. In response to Mr. Porter’s 
letter on that occasion, appealing to 
the patriotism of 100 per cent Texas- 
American oil and gas people, a total of 
about $100,000, at $100 per plate, was 
raised to save the oil and gas industry 
from the socialists and labor bosses. 
So you can see that when Jack Porter 
asks for money to meet a crisis, he 
isn’t fooling around, boy. 


1 
r 
t 


“For many years” (said Porter 
Oct. 25) “the labor bosses, headed 
by Walter Reuther, have been ex- 


tracting several million dollars each 
year from the pockets of the rank and 
file members of the labor unions for 
use in political campaigns. Nearly all 
of this money has been used to elect 
Democratic candidates for Congress 
and the Senate. This plan of opera- 
tion has been’so successful that it is 
estimated that the Reuther crowd only 
lacks 43 votes of controlling the 
House, and less than 20 votes of con- 
trolling the Senate ....” 


Mir. porRTER’S LETTER 
of desperation continued (a trifle re- 
dundantly, to be sure): “Every con- 
servative Republican Senator and 
Congressman who is up for re-elec- 
tion this year—such as Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona and Congress- 
man Bruce Alger of Dallas—is under 
attack by these labor bosses, who are 
spending vast sums of money to bring 








7 
\ 
j 
| 
{ 
rver | 
ibout their det The Republican 
Party cannot mee is competition 
vithout the supp thousands of 
contributors, as the small percentage 
of people who have contributed gen- 
erously in the past cannot carry. the . 
burden any longer 
“T hope that immediately upon re- 
ceipt of this lette ou will mail a 
check to me ‘ 
“This ele I 1 the 1960 Presi- 
dential election are going to deter- 
mine whether or not this country re 
1ins its traditional private enterprise 
system, or embarks upon a career of ' 
socialism, with the tune being called | 


by Walter Reuther and his gang.”’ 

It seems reasonable to suppose that . 
Mr. Porter’s letter was sent to 
“All Conservatives’ rather than to 
just the oil and gas people this time, ) 
and since his object was to save the 
United States and free enterprise, it- 
self, from a fate worse than hydrogen 
bombs, response to this appeal must 
have been tremendous—hundreds of 
thousands, millions, maybe? Alas, we 
may never know the exact amount, 
for as Mr. Porter demonstrated be- 
fore, he does not make public account- t 
ings on these matters. 


since 


THE FACT that Goldwater ' 
of Arizona and Alger of Dallas both 
were re-elected in spite of the vast 
sums spent by the labor bosses, as Mr. 
Porter solemnly and_ sincerely re- ° 
ported, would indicate that most of the 
cash rushed in to Mr. Porter in re- 
sponse to the urgent call must have 
been expended in Arizona and Dallas, 
since Goldwater and Alger were al- 
most the only Republicans re-elected 
on November 4 to Congress. 


Tipped off to their opportunity by 
Mr. Porter’s letter (copies of which 
they secured through their widespread ° 
spy system), thousands upon thou- | 
sands of labor bosses, eager to launch 
this country on a career of socialism, 


dancing to the Internationale being ° 
called by Reuther and his gang, wildly 
mixing their metaphors, disloyally re- . 


fused to send a red cent to the four 
Republican committees and. deliber- 
ately voted for Democrats and hell- 
in-a-handbasket. 


They made one miscalculation, 
though. They let that “sincerely” 
lead them astray. As they wait vainly, 
day after day, with no socialism yet 
and no Reuther in the White House, 
it’s little wonder they’re becoming dis- 
illusioned about politicians’ promises. 

Av HIeKen 


























- The Negro Issue and Southern Liberalism 


AUSTIN 

In the temporary tranquility — that 
comes to Texas politics between the 
general clection and the new legisla- 
tive session, reflections on Ralph Yar- 
borough's victory and the Southern 
liberal tradition appear in order. 

The senator's triumph is indeed a 
head} tonic for the much defeated, 
et judged against a past littered with 
broken remains of Southern liberals, 
it may have been a victory more per- 
sonal than ideological. 

Tom Watson, the great Georgia 
Populist, spent his life trying to weld 
together a coalition of Southern white 
and Negro farmers into a_ political 
union strony enough to overcome con- 
servative Democratic state machines 
dominated by railroad and mercantile 
interests. He ended up a defeated 
man, writing virulent tracts against 
the people whose skin color had pro- 


vided the issue which wrecked his 
coalition. 
To some extent Watson’s exper 


lence is relevant to the problems of 
Yarborough and all other Texas lib- 
erals who aspire to state-wide office 
Southern whites have not been able 
to unite effectively very long on eco 
nomic issues because of the race ques 
tion. The coalition which logically 
might sustain a progressive southern 
movement—whether it be called Pop- 
ulism, Progressivism, New Dealism. 
or simply Liberalism—is the coalition 
historically most vulnerable to disinte 
gration on the Negro issue. 

It is no secret that the caricature of 
the Southern farmer violently shouting 
“nigger!” has its foundation in real 
ity, and the fact that his son has come 
to town and joined a labor union has 
created a new political fact of life 
with which Texas labor is wrestling. 

Southern conservatives from_ the 
Rio Grande to the Potomac have used 
the Negro issue with almost undimin 
ished success ever since they came to 
power after Reconstruction. very 
time the rural South pieced together a 
political organization that threatened 
the business community's hold on 


the conserva- 
in the Con- 


Southern statehouses, 
tives wrapped themselves 
federate flag, spoke solemnly of 
states’ rights and southern woman- 
hood, and submerged once again the 
agrarian liberals of the South. 

If, in a given campaign, the farmers 
steered clear of the Negro issue, they 
were usually defeated anyway—by 
being labeled socialists or communists. 
When Holmes Alexander spoke of 
“radical farmers” supporting Yarbor- 
ough, he could have taken his notes 
from any number of editorials in 
Southern newspapers ranging back to 
1879, when the New Orleans Times 
congratulated a victorious conserva- 
tive regime for “rebuking the com- 
munistic spirit of the pine hills.” In 
1886, the Dallas News called the 
l‘armers’ Alliance “essentially repug- 
nant to the spirit, the traditions and 
the fundamental ideas of Democracy 

dominated by the spirit of class 
egislation ... it is scarcely less than 
treason to be indifferent to such a 
danger. 

\t the 
movement in 
ancemen widely 


high tide of the farmers’ 
1890, when Texas Alli- 
influenced the state 
Democratic nominating conventions 
by informing all candidates the “Alli- 
ance Yardstick” would be applied, the 
Dallas News described the convention 


as “a stiff sort of semi-revolutionary 
Democracy with Communistic pro- 
clivities.” 

In the three-way race for the Texas 


governorship in 1892 between the con- 
Clark, the moderate Hogg 
Populist Nugent, all three 
about the same number of 
votes but the first two were 
more successful in forming coalitions 
with the Negro and Hogg won. the 
Populists running third. 


servative 
and the 
polled 
white 


The Nugents, the Davises, the 
Stump <Ashleys, fiery and colorful 
liberals all, were unable to attain vic- 


tory for their principles in Texas in 
the face of the prevailing racial mores 
of the times. If they held out an open 
hand to the Negro voter, they lost 
much of their white farmer support. 


Without the Negro they didn’t have 
the votes to win. 

When the Democratic Party turned 
from the conservative Cleveland and 
his “Gold Democrats” and embraced 
the Populist-Alliance platform, a tru¢ 
national liberal party finally came 


into being. But the Texas liberal who 


followed the platform into the Demo 
cratic Party found himself once agair 
a junior partner in a conservative state 
regime. He’s been there ever since 

In the long interim, Texas liberal 
ism has won a reform or two when the 
prevailing conservative regime had 
assume a temporary progressive po 


ture to ride out a passing storm 
There was one brief moment wher 
Jimmy Allred rode the high tice 

the New Deal into the governor 
mansion, but that was in an era wher 
the word “liberal” was unassailable 
and even then, lingering conservative 
control in the State Senate maintaine 


the status quo. 

Now comes Ralph Yarborough, 
years after the last carpetbagger 
shipped north, 60 years after the la 
full-scale liberal challenge of state 
wide conservative control. 

As he ponders the alternative c 
personality and principl 
that Lyndon Johnson is 
suavely successful with the former 
Henry Gonzalez was _ unsuccess 
with the latter. But he also must kno 
that his Texas is not the Texas of Ni 
gent’s. challenge. The huge Farmer 
\lliance is gone and its smaller su 
sors have split, the Farmers’ U 
carrying on the humanitarian traditi 
and the conservative Farm Bure 
adopting a states’ rights stance. 
where there was then an_ enfeeble 
Texas Knights of Labor, 
asunder by the futile Southwester: 


ses of 


knows 


Railroad Strike of 1886, there is tod 
a strong and articulate labor move 


ment. Where then ambitious chamber 
of commerce all but groveled bef 
railroad barons and the Texas leg 
ture was derided as a wholly own 
subsidiary of the Texas and Pa 
Railroad, today the worship of 





hammered 


perhaps somewhat less 
the legislature is di- 
wholly owned by any- 
portant of all there is a 
liberalism, increasingly 
iman needs and human 
ng to try to urshackle 
1 political grip too long 
Today, the poten- 
not only by Henry 
vassioned filibusters in 
efensive liberalism, but 
| Negro lady to the 
board and the presence 
ars ard plain students 
Texas public schoels. 
proved too much 
‘men and the Southern 
faces Texas liberals. 
equivocation is cruel 
1 lives—history is em- 


nt 


men 


f the Populists’ “radi- 
anks were written into 
the republic by other 
The “communistic”’ 

an became Woodrow 
Act of 1916 that 
he middleman’s take in 
Populist justice 
reality—railroad 
t election of senators, 


nouse 


y and credit struc 
sures of marketing and 
e that we know today 
Food and Drug Act 
Meat Inspection Act 
Grain Standards .\Act 

otton Futures Act 
iral Post Roads Act 

. 


finally, under Franklin 
Commodity Credit Cor 
and parity 
not write a “radical” 
oes and Negroes went 
the windy wn cag 
The times have 
their canipeuniie and 


] 
i 


1 


berals Texas 


the guilt of the 


look 
past 
; illing to 
isure the aba of to- 


LARRY GOODWYN 





On the Neglect of a Certain Migratory Species 


AUSTIN 
The workers who “follow the sun” 
up the country to harvest the crops 


ripening in great tiers of fields are 
migrants in more than a metaphorical 
way, birdlike in their clustering for- 
mations, rustling through the crops 
leaving behind only the stalks, the 
roots, and the bales, waking with the 
daylight and sleeping on whatever 
perch is around with the dark. As long 
as crops fall due with the ascension of 
the seasons and are picked by hands 
we shall have these migrants but the 
question is whether they will be a re- 
proach to us that long. 

Mainly they reproach us because of 
the children. Everything that happens 
to migrants happens first and longest 
to the children. 

There have been many studies 
There is the President's Committee on 
Migratory Labor. The Bishop’s Com- 
mittee for the Spanish Speaking. 
“What Price Wetbacks” by the Texas 
AFL-CIO. Mostly they are getting at 
the same problems. The conclusions of 
the Tirst Conference on Migrant La 
bor of the Texas Council on Migrant 
Labor this month in Austin are not an 
exception. There were committees on 
education, housing, transportation, 
and welfare; the only thing they didn’t 
committee about was wages, because 
there are only two things you can do 
about that, a state minimum wage or 
the unionization of farm workers, and 
conferences of people broadly enough 
representative to he respectable would 
as soon leave such controversial nos- 
trums aside. 

And even so, there was a delegate 
from the Republican farmers’ organi- 
zation, the Texas Farm Bureau, who 
couldn't stomach any part of this 
looking at the ways farmers get rich. 
J. T. Fulford “submitted his minority 
report objecting to any regulations 
that would) bring about additional 
costs to the farmer and objected to 
the recommendation that the importa- 


tion of Mexican Nationals be discon- 
tinued in that domestic migrant work- 
ers are not available when needed.” 

“Not available when needed.” Even 
though the government requires that 
the Mexican in the fields be 
paid 50 cents an hour, it is a matter 
of melancholy record that the wet- 
backs worked for 20 or 30 cents an 
hour, when thev worked, and that now 
the braceros often are threatened into 
settling for less than 50 cents. “Not 
available when needed’’—at that price. 
The American farm workers try to 
keep up with the American standard 
of living, and at that price you can’t 
buy your children shoes for school, 
they have to get the free lunches. So 
the “domestic migrant workers’ are 
“not available when needed,” don’t go 
meddling with “additional costs to the 
farmer.” 


visitors 


EVERY SCHOOL teacher 
in the Latin areas knows that along in 
November and December she will 
have to cope with the returning chil- 
dren. Naturally they are behind; 
there are not many schools in cotton 
fields. Since most migrants are Latin- 
Americans, there is the language prob- 
lem, too, and will be until the legisla- 
ture adopts the Hale-Aikin recommen- 
dation for state-paid English classes 
for pre-school-age Latin children. So 
they fall behind and one finds in 
Spanish-Name People in the South- 
west and West by Robert H. Talbert 
(TCU): “For persons 25 years of age 
and over, the Spanish-name group (in 
Texas) had on the average approxi- 
mately three and one-half years of 
schooling as compared with 9.7 years 
for the white population and 7.0 for 
the non-white group.” The education 
committee kere this month recom- 
mended that children 6 to 17 be re- 
quired to attend school the entire 
school term and that the law be en- 
forced; that work permits letting chil- 
dren leave school for the fields he is- 


sued, not by the county judge, but 


the school authority, and that the 
limits for issuing them be from 14 
17 years; that the free lunch prograi 
be continued as an_ inducement 
school attendance; that the Texas ! 
ucation agency experiment with a n 
bile school unit; and that senior 
lege students might be given ener 
gency teathing certificates to teach 1 
grant children during the peak loa 
periods of three or four months 


When the men, women, and ch 
dren get ready to “migrate,” not be 


able to fly, they get onto trucks, 
“crewleader” may be a good sort 
man, and may not be. 


rs 


day without rest stops; he may have 
benches for them; he may be a ver 
good sort indeed and use an old 
But he is free to be as he will 

his wards—the state says nothing 
him—and some of the offense 
against human dignity are 
So the transportation committee re 


Té 


ommended that the legislature reg 


grievou 


late “transportation of Texas citize 
migrants” along the lines of the I¢ 
—minimum safety, sanitation, and r 


gard for the amenities, like seats 
However. the committee, that is, the 
members of the committee, did 
want to go “too far.” The legislati 
they said, should “strike a balance be 
tween economic reality and humar 
dignity.” Furthermore, the crewleace 
should “receive due consideration 
determining whether seating faciliti 


} 


in trucks for short distance hauls be 


, required—it is desired that the crew 


4 


leader continue to use his truck for 
hauling produce and to prevent a re¢ 
duction in his earning power.” That i 
the balance between profit and human 
dignity is somewhere between the 
short haul and the long haul. 
Arriving to work, the migrants ar: 
again unprotected. Anyone who had 
oceasion to walk out in the fields be 


Their 


He may stand 
them in like cattle and drive them all 


WELL: a 


44 and 1954 likely saw 
vetback families cooking 
der a grove of trees or at 
1 drainage ditch. “Slums” 
term; there is no word to 
lesolateness of a card- 
by a fence in the field. 
farmers erect clean, neat 
eir hands. All the housing 
isked was that the state de- 
health be given authority 
“migratory labor housing” 
h minimum standards 
> welfare of the migrants, 
committee decided to 
studies and survey the sur 
something will come of 
w can you discuss welfare 
ussing the standard of a 
r? And how can you dis- 
ithout discussing $ 


wages ? 
an you discuss that without 
and unions and 


profits 


start has been 
jer Governor Allan Shivers, 
i the state fail to study the 
nd survey the surveys, the 
hired wetbacks in his own 
30 cents an hour. (One sees 
ind then around Austin, 
football game in his long 
nodding when someone 

and says “Howdy 
one reads now and then 
ra feature on his pink and 


him 
nim 


tive _farmers, 


lations. 


historical Pease Mansion. ) 
rice Daniel, we have had a 
ged study, with church peo- 
workers, liberal as well 
labor leaders, 


ness men on pon ah builders 


and helping shape the rec- 
Perhaps some day in 
we will be able to stop being 

R.D 
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THE GREAT EASTERN HOISTED FOR REPAIRS | 


We tied up at Hangover Hide- 
way beside the Great Eastern 
Hangover Hideaway is a pier one 
the lake 
disappears into mossdripping 
trees. The Great Eastern 
+ a certain lake person's fantastic 
Restrained 
that it is for sale 


eall it dilapidated 


oard wide seen from 


ypress 


1ouseboat by the 
consideration 
me would not 
ut antique 

“East to the South 


Obs. Oct. 24 


the Diary of 


a Wander.’ 


MARSHALI 

My friend Wyat Moore had 
always been a small boat 
man, even after the curse of 
World War II placed a TNT 
plant on the shores of his be- 
loved Caddo Lake. A bateau, 


| 


pointed at each end and little 


more than two planks wide 
on its flat bottom, had been 


his favorite for gliding noise 
lessly in and out of the jun- 
gle-bordered bayous = and 
sloughs of the lake. With his 
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Doubleday’s Definiti 


was brought back to end 
days on Caddo amic the 
yf its earher glories 


and it 
its 


scenes ¢ 


have little respect for “do it your 
self” beat builders, with or with- 
ut accompanying kits and di-| 


One of our friends in- 
terested an accomplished cabinet 
constructing a sailboat 
Caddo, which naturally, and 
with Wyat's approbation, came 

an inglorious end in one of 
A lawyer 


rections 


axkelr 


for 


the lake's stump fields 


' 
It was natural that Wyat would 

















f my acquaintance entrusted the 
duct of his hobby to Wyat’s 
~ . 
~ + . 
Franklin Jones 
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DIAMOND SIX, William lanter was the au- 
Fielding S [ Ss g t - grandfath ) 
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we efore }t vas shot 
Diamond Six r 4 so faut th aa all 
1eaaq—t iS causing ne resi I 
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. to happen 
| ess was 

Texa aS xas “ Smith leaves Kentucky 
ra f g g P tor as at age 15 after killing 
rlanter a Benja Tobin has, he 
Wesley. Smith, ti grand hink killed his Finding 
father wh lef K k Tobin had a twin brother, 
Texas in 1844. These es i P eally killed father, he goes 
the content, tone, a this ack and kills him. The town 
biography written from the view arshal takes Tobin's side and 
of a grandson who inherited. He | 8¢ts killed too. But Wesley wasn't 
is now a Bill Blakley type w. a killer; he was really opposed to 
boy-capitalist who divides his Such. During his years as a Texas 


time between his Point Blank 


ranch and Houston oil office 


Though edited b y Garland 
Roark all awkward sentences 
were not corrected in the first 


and worst) chapters of the book 


There are a “black mammy” 
‘Aunt Polly), field niggers,” 
house niggers,” and a benevolent 
planter, who carries peppermint 


candy in his saddlebag to the 
fields to drop “into each waiting 


hand and bonnet (“He loved 
them al] and knew they loved 
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planter and Ranger, he doesn't 
do much killing personally, ex- 
cept a bit during during the Civil 
War. After the war he shoots a 
no-good white renegade, several | 
rustlers, and a personal enemy of 
long standing in a gun duel Each | 


ne killed was “sneering” and 
; e 
looked mean through “close- | 
set eyes’ under “black ‘brows.” | 


Each shooting done under extreme | 
provocation. Somehow the killings | 
;don't sound justified 
| list them like this, but in the book | 
| they do 


when you} 


The narrative is awkwardly 


| filled with political views sound-| which “stand behind the nigger in | Doubleday. 











—Wyat Moore’s Snapshot | 


THE GREAT EASTERN IN HIGHDOCK 
It’s Not Likely to Sink Again Anytime Soon 








brett yf “Music Man,” “You've 
got trouble, trouble, trouble, right 
her n River City.” 

And so my friends had. Wyat 
began to refer to the craft as 
the “Great Eastern,” having some- 

earlier stored the fact in 

his remarkable memory that this 
was the name of the largest 
ship ever built. I don’t think 
ne knew fully of the tragic for- 
tunes f the original Great 
> rr the challenge he was 
in dealing with its Caddo| 

I soon saw her on the | 

rive rt of the lake with her 
tern supported by a hoist swung | 
tween two trees. I never got] 
a reply fron y polite note of 


inquiry to Wyat as to 


why he} 

had not suggested this method 
f keeping a boat afloat to my 
tt y friend, when he was! 
watcni ~~ n > | 
T Great Eastern made the 
ilgrim: age ut her stern end 
sa through the method of her 
mooring There were no ex- 
( ns. She returned downlake 
to sink again. She was raised and 


offered for sale. Doubtless, 


pro- 





ective buyers were on see- 
ng the pitcher shallow 
well type, in place for pumping 
her bilge out. Anyway, Wyat was 





ve Dud on Destiny 


ng 
ing 


strangely like the editorial 
of Dallas Morning News 
great-grandfather: “If the 
goat-headed politicians in Wash- 
insist running the af- 
the individual state, then 
quitting the Union.’ A 
Texas Ranger: “Texas is going to} 
Union, Wesley, and then 
scramble around 
in her effort to} 
A con- | 
federate home: “I 
have wondered so many times 
why the people of the North think 
they can change our way of think- | 
ing by either legislation or force 
of arms.” Sam Houston is shown 
in a bad light because he believes 
Texas should join the Union 


pages 
The 

ington on 
fairs of 


I'm for 


join the 
she is going to 
something 


fight her 


awful 


way back out.” 


soldier writes 


ESLEY’S ATTITUDE toward 

Negroes before the war he ex- 
pressed to his Yankee wife, Mar- 
garet: “For many long years it | 
has been considered a kindness 
to the savages from the dark con- 
tinent of Africa to bring them to 
the Southland and clothe and feed 
them in a Christian environment.” 
After the war, Wesley kept his 
“darkies.” (“They begged that 
they be allowed to continue to 
live the lives they knew and 
loved.”) Wesley detests the Union 
Leaguers and Freedmen’s Bureau, 





ebout licked, and I confess that 
I doubted that his resourcefulness 
would pull him out of this one 

There followed some _ round- 
about conversation on squatter’s 
rights, the approach of a public 
road, right down and into the 
lake, a half mile or so above 





my place. It was true that the 
road followed “the pipe e,” 
marked as well by a single strand 
of telephone line, into and or 
across the lake, but Wyat got 
along With “them pipe line 
\fellers.” With this conditioning, 
it occasioned me little surprise to 
soon find the Great Eastern at 
anchor partly hidden by the 


thick water cypress saplings, and 


just off shore from the pipe line 


entrance. It could still float, at 
least, and most certainly was the 


“den up” for a two hour 
or two week A double-deck 


a portable ice box, a table, 


stay 


and a miniature coal 


burning stove were its main fur- 


From 
friend 


sot 
adoulL 


the manner in which my 


off 


insisted a few 


shrugged 
leakage and 


questions 





strokes on the pitcher pump took 
care of all that, I suspected the 
vessel yet had its failings. Some 
delightful speculation about con- 





in Texas 


everything he does, 
stealing one of 
raping a Southern white woman.” 


whether it’s 


your calves or 


Wes defends “a white 
unsafe in her home” from six Ne- 
led by a white Yankee 


woman 


groes 


| Later he entertains a Yankee offi- 


cer while friends and employees 
in K.K.K. robes kill a judge and 
all the appointed county officials 
He refused to pay Negroes any 
wages, but he is kind to the “good 
Negroes.” His Negro cook says to 
him: “De white gent-man in de 
Souf treats us niggers good. They 
indivijuals and just 
De 


Yankee white man hates us nig-| 


loves us as 
kinda tolerates us as a race 
gers as indivijuals and pretends | 
to love us as a race.” The reply: | 
“I've never heard it said bettern’ | 
that.” 

The | 
Parting of the Brothers, goes like | 
this: Tu | 
miss you, Wes.’ ‘Will I hear from | 


The most touching scene, 
“He put out his hand. 


you, Joe?’ Wes asked, taking his 
brother's hand.” 

a book | 
| 


LL IN ALL, 
which will 
joyed by most of the author's rel- 


this is 
probably be en- 


atives, one of whom must work at | 


| tation title 


verting an old window fan to 
a windmill, mounting it atop the 
Great Eastern, and installing a 


small diaphragm bilge pump, 
similar to an automobile fuel 
pump, but to be powered by 


wind, strengthened my im- 
pression. I was all for the wind- 
mill bilge pump, the proposed 
marriage of ranch customs and 
swamp creatures intrigued me. 
But this was not to be. 


N A FRIDAY Wyat made it 

a point to drop by my office, 
and I knew something momentous 
had happened. The Great Eastern, 
he insisted, was seven foot above 
the water, roosting in the trees. 
I laughed this one off, but 
nevertheless I accompanied him 


to its mooring place the next 
day—and there she was. “Tell 
Mr. Dugger,” Wyat began, and 


I knew he had read the Observer, 
that he just saw a mirage, there 


ain’t no boat floating here at 
all, and he better not trust his 
eyes too soon again.” 

My reaction was to wonder 
if I could trust my own. There 
she rode, bow wedged between 


two trees, stern supported by two 
supports of 
and aft, 


Was a 


poles with two 


cribbed cross ties fore 


under her bottom, which 
good feet above the 
I weakly asked, “How?” 

pecting to understand, and I don't 
seems Wyat, his brother, 
a son in law, two nephews, 
a friend all found themselves off 
work on 

with an 
gin pole, a chain hoist or 
cleverness of the 
devil, they had raised and foun- 
dationed the Great Eastern. Never 
do I expect to again worry about 


Water! 


seven 
not ex- 
yet. It 
and 
and 


from 


the same day, 
what improvised der- 


rick or 


so, and the 


how the pyramids were built 
There must have been an 
Egyptian Wyat 

Materials? Well, with an aban- 
doned railroad right of way at 


hand, crossties could be had, and 
the shorter sills were the guide 
posts on a recently constructed 


highway overpass that was being 
The made 
of telling my friend 
could have “a few” of the 
if he needed them. They 
seemed to have been sawed to 
order for the job 

We traversed a precarious ap- 
proach from the one-board boat 
walk to a leaning ladder on the 
deck of the boat, Wyat 
that this was the 
boat he knew of that had 
and a drawbridge that 
took up.” Once aboard, 
there what Wyat described 
as “a clothes barefoot smell 
about,” and the bunks were to be 
made up—sometime. Yet there 
were fish and squirrels in the ice 
box and wood for the 
and a gasoline lantern had been 
added to the luxury department 
She was snug and tight, with a 
hole bored in her bottom to turn 
the tables on the upward surge 
confound it, the 
instead of 


reworked contractor 


the 
he 


mistake 


timbers 


stern 
commenting 
only 
a moat 
could be 
was 


wet 


stove, 


of water: 
water could run out, 


10W, 


in. 
As we reluctantly left the den, 
where Wyat and friends hole up 


| periodically, he remarked, “Now 
Mr. Franklin, what about that 
squatter’s rights business, they 


can’t put no man off for histin’ 
his boat up to repair the bottom, 
can they, even if it might take 
ten years?” I answered, “No Wyat, - 


I never read anything about 
roosting rights; although I do 
remember a_ second story limi- 


in the Hawkins Oil 
field.” 

We drove back to my place in 
his pickup, with the thought up- 
permost in my mind, “Great guns! 
Suppose that bunch finds them- 
selves off from work at the same 


| time for a whole week. I'd better 
jhurry and get those boards I 


had delivered nailed down on 


JIM PB -RD! my boat house.” 
































out-of-work cab driver 
in Fort Worth he 
strangled his wife ‘r 1951 after 
she cursed him and told him 
she “had had another man.” The 
driver was charged with the 
murder but released for insuf- 
ficient evidence in 1953. He said 
he had to clear his conscience of 
the deed; he strangled her with 
an electric extension cord. 


q An 


confessed 


q Five high school boys have 

been killed in Texas football 
this year—the highest number 
on record. 


q Smith County (Tyler) com- 
approved continu- 
ing to finance groceries for im- 
foverished county residents, but 
they are going to watch the pro- 
gram closer. Cmsr. Joe Weaver 
said he found some relief families 
had used their checks to buy soap 
powders, shortening, and, in the 
case of some farm families, sweet 


missioners 


potatoes. “In my opinion,” Weaver 
said, “this money should be spent 
strictly for staples.” 


@ Bicknell Eubanks, citing the 

Dallas and San Antonio opera 
companies, writes in the Christian 
Science Monitor that “opera does 
exist outside of New York.”.... 
Karl Shariro, poet, was to speak 
at The University of Texas Nov. 
19 on critics Barbara Smith, 
the Negro voice major at U. T. 
on whose account a student opera 
was cancelled in 1957 rather than 


~No Sweet Potato 
For Tyler’s Needy 





withstand legislative criticsm, 
gave a recital of her own at the 
University. 


q Glenn McCarthy “personally 

recommends” Rich Oil for 
burns in an ad now appearing 
in the papers. “During my days 
in the oil fields,” he is quoted 
saying, “I have suffered from 
many bad burns and I have 
seen men die from pain and 
shock. If Rich Oil, containing 
Salcolan, available at that 
time, many lives would have been 


was 


saved...” 


| The Way of Life 


Dr. W. R. White 

of Baylor said at the Dallas 
Athletic Country Club that a 
community should have strong 
spiritual values, positive thinking, 
enthusiasm, and a 
of congeniality 











q In Dallas, 


infectious 
radiant 
q A Dallas woman, Jean Gilley, 
pleaded guilty to a sodomy 
charge in connection with an ob- 
scene movie allegedly made in 
a Dallas motel in 1955 and was | 
sentenced to five years in prison. | 


spirit 





@ Hunting season opened Sun- 
day in Kerr County for deer 
and turkey, expected to be plenti- 
ful because of the heavy rains, but 
much better 
much cagier about com- 
and feed pens. 


also expected to be 
fed 
ing 


and 


into blinds 











Wilson on Striking 


Sirs: This is to acknowledge re- | Valley 
ceipt of yours of Oct. 30 in which | caeeiaee 
you ask about the right to strike. | Mound Builders in order to 
A laborer’s right to strike is his | getailed 
principal bargaining weapon and preting the culture of the Caddoes | 
is well established in law. Limi-|/and Asinai of East Texas who 
tations on it are in the process | were the western fringe of the 
fo being worked out slowly, but | Mound Builder People 


except in very limited areas of 


employment, the right to strike | chockful of interesting and illu- 


seems well established. 
Will Wilson, Attorney General, 
Austin 11. 


Author Responds 


Sirs: Tom Campbell's review 
of the Indians (Indians of the 
Southwest, Obs. Nov. 7) took me 
back to ancient days of school 
rivalries when he and others new 


like me in the anthropological 
field were my classmates. 
Perhaps you would like for 


the Stump a copy of Mr. (J. E.) 
Pearce's review of the first edition 
of the book (there was a second 


edition in 1953, but there has 
never been at any time a 
“reprint”). Mr. Pearce founded 


the department of anthropology 
and was its chairman till he died. 
His review was written specially 
for the jacket of the first edition: 

“The writer of this book on 
the Texas Indians has_ taken 
practically all the courses offered 
in the anthropology department of 
the University of Texas, and 


doubtless her interest in Indians 


comes largely from her anthropo- 
logical study. However, for years 
Mrs. Atkinson has done feature 
writing for newspapers and has 
acquired a_ vivid, picturesque, 
reportorial style. 

“For many months Mrs. Atkin- 
son has ransacked the archives of 
of the University of Texas and 
other available courses for evi- 
dences of the early Texas tribes 
and their manner of life. She 
has ransacked, also, the works of 
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|}should appeal to the average in- 








Swanton and 


Lafitau, Du 


Pratz, 


others on the Lower Mississippi 
tribes for light on the 

and customs of the 

get 

information for inter- 


“As a consequence, her book is 


minating information upon all the 
Texas put together in a 
manner and written in a style 
that is vivid and that 


tribes, 


always 


telligent person interested in 
Man’s past but not too critical 
as to the technical interpretation | 
of tedious detailed facts 

“This is the only book to date 
devoted exclusively to Texas 
Indians and as a Centennial pub- | 
lication on the hundredth anni- 
versary of Texas’ independence, 
it has unique value. 

“So well documented is this 
book that it may well serve as 
a guide to teachers and students 
who would like to go to sources 
for knowledge of the- Comanches, 
Caddoes, Asinai, Karankawa, and 
other Texas tribes. No more in- 
teresting people existed anywhere 
in the world than the Texas In- 
dians; Mrs. Atkinson puts them 
before us in this-book in a vivid 
imaginative way not easily for- 
gotten. I predict for it a wide 
popular sale.”.... 

M. Jordan Atkinson, 2616 Arbor, 
Houston. 


BOW WILLIAMS 
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| Jarry, 


| rejuvenation 


Shattuck on New Avante-Garde 


AUSTIN 

Roger Shattuck is a lean, taut, 
scholarly man who has_ some- 
thing of the dedication of a New 
England school teacher. When 
last seen on the campus of the 
University of Texas he was wear- 
ing a slightly shocking full red 
mustache. He talks in clipped 
tones and gives the impression 
of being intensely busy but will- 
ing to work in an additioal pro- 
ject if it is useful or will be 
helpful to somebody. Of all the 
many people a person meets in 
the course of a year on a campus 
he seems one of the most dis- 
ciplined and most directed. 


Shattuck was a bomber pilot 
in the Southwest Pacific. From 
‘47 to 49 he worked as a reporter 
and information officer in the 
film section of UNESCO in Paris. 
At that time he studied music 
with Nadia Boulanger. A New 
Yorker and graduate of St. Paul's 
School and Yale, he has been 
an editor in a New York pub- 
lishing firm and has_ taught 
French at Harvard. He is at 
present on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Texas (where he is 
an assistant professor of Romance 
languages) and is studying in 
Aix-en-Provence in France on 
Guggenheim and Fulbright grants. 


At 35, Shattuck has made an 
international name for himself 
with the publication of The Ban- 
quet Years, a book costing $8.50 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1958) and deal- 
ing with the origins of the 
avante-garde in France from 1885 
to 1915. To depict the laying 
of the foundations of modern 
art, he has examined the works 
and lives of four significent 
men of the period: painter Henri 
Rousseau, composer Erik Satie, 
playwright and novelist Alfred 
and poet Guillaume Ap- 
pollinaire (whose works Shattuck 
edited and translated at an 
earlier time). 

Mr. Shattuck was among those 
selected by a group of ladies in 
Austin to be honored at the 
tenth annual writers roundup, an 
event sponsored each year by 
Theta Sigma Phi. He could not 
attend, but he sent the following 
reply to a question posed him by 
Frank Wardlaw, emcee for the 
roundup. 


HE QUESTION was: 

Do you see any similarities 
between the avant-garde of the 
Banquet Years and the Angry 
Young Men or Beat Generation 
of today? If so, where do you 
think the center of this literary 
is—England,_ the 
West Coast, New York? 

Mr. Shattuck replied: 

.. Your second question... 
mercifully simplifies the first, for 
you ask: where is the center of 
the contemporary movement — 
London, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Paris, Rome? What gave 
form and staying power to the 
avant-garde at the turn of the 
century was its geographical and 
spiritual concentration in Paris, 
a properous and all-tolerant cap- 
ital Our = generation of _ the 
moment is so dispersed in space 
and in purpose as to have little 
meaningful unity. Its obvious 
characteristics of musical taste, 
dress, lingo, and street-corner be- 
havior have been spread by the 
movies as far as the stately Cours 





Mirabeau here in Aix. I ne 


expected to run the risk of being 


taken for a square in the Frer 


Provinces, but so goes the w 
today. 


“To my knowledge the 
organ which has begun to art 
late the feelings and the cor 
of the so-called beat gener: 
and to oblige its members t 
themselves without indulger 
a little newspaper in New 


The Village Voice. In its infor: 


interviews, heated letter: 
readers of all shapes and 
tions, and unstereotyped 
and social criticism, 
gin to perceive what ha 
pened. The total engagement 
life which tent 
taught immediately after 


one Car 


exis 


war has evolved myst 
into the total disengagement 
the cool cat who dogs f 
finger for anyone and 

deep. How it happened 

to be explained cohere 
sympathetica Aft 

months of , inning 

on the gi ieratior 
Greenwich Village 

printed a letter whict 


all challengers 


“Dear Sir 

This hip 
getting infantile. Oh 
and oh so cool kiddies 
at one another: ‘Me Dad 
than you, Dad.’ 

And what beat 
babies? Why, 
hurts to live and the n 
you are the more 
Besides, here are 

So keep it cool, makes 
pan all the way tl 
down and play 
It’s easier and safer 
Diane Di Prima 
pondent of last 
mit: 


it 
routine 


being 





Like, Diane, why the palaver? 
The coolest cat is a cadaver. 
Michael O’Connell 

Second Avenue (6-4-58)” 


rther comment I refer you 
Village Voice, which by 
June had turned up a paro- 
nterview with a sample of 
xt “generation generation.” 
did it begin?” “We 
begin, man. We just are. 
ow, being is being.”) 


: KNOW LITTLE ABOUT the 
English crop of rebels except 
writers are as uneven 
yerformance as our own—and 
f them equally lacking in 
There has never been 
writer who was not in- 
though many have care- 
another face. The 
vant-garde of half a cen- 
ago, driven by many of the 
impulses as the _ present 
enjoyed two advan- 

of being truly at 
things where a 
ndred men were laying 
he future of the arts for a 
time to come, and the op- 
to confront and combat 
daily in cafe discussions, 
ted literary reviews, and 
ngles of painting—the new 
art exhibits. The present 

n, angry or cool or beat, 


now 


thelr 


gence 


nown 


sense 


nter of 


have these advantages 

a sense of direction and 
ning of a cultural desert, 
too often flails the air. 
theless this generation — 
my own—is bound to 

ice some major figures, 
h they may not be the ones 
ade’ has hand-picked for 


the last twelve months 
may one day even 
enough 
writers’ 


Texas tame 
cared 
yn the hoof.” 

WINSTON BODE 


into a 





‘MEXICANS’ AND NEGROES 
AT A DRIVE-IN AND A GAME 


LUBBOCK 

Texas Tech's. studer 
paper, “Toreador,” rer 
several Lubbock busine 
refused to serve ‘“Mexi 
were foreign student 
college. 

The paper said two T 
dents were left waiting 
car at a drive-in and never 
The next night their ord 
taken but no food broug! 


went inside and _ the 
told them, “We don't 
icans here.” They said 
foreign students at T 
were served 


Last year the same 
pened twice at local mo\ 
the paper reported 

Editorially the newsp 
“Only stupid, narrow-n 
prietors allow this type 
to happen.” Foreign stu 
native Latin-Americans 
dents at TEXAS TECH 
should be regarded as 
continued. The case of a! 
student who attended the 
sity of Texas and was 
called “Mexican” was 

“After he got back to f 
land, he worked with 
business, and soon he be¢ 
charge of the whole operat 
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: Accounts 


Do you think he is favor- 


toward the United States?— 


Austin, the Daily Texan, 
paper at the University 
Texas, revealed that a Negro 
student and his date were, 
said, moved by five 
icemen from their seats in the 
ident section at Waco for the 
lor-UT game into a segregated 
mone area. 
ylor president W. T. White 
I regret it happened.” One 
amed Baylor offical said “it's 
real that our football 
wds have always been segre- 
i. But we've played teams 
Negro players. and had no 
ble whatever.” 


Negro 


secret 
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THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by the authority 

| of the State of Texas 
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i » NOTICE is hereby given as fol- 
NOTICE of Intention to Incor-|).\.< , 
porate - Firm Without Change 
of Nam TO: Josephine Williams, James 
TO W HOM IT NAY CONCERN Williams, James W Williams, 
Notice is hereby ve t) at A.| Margaret Graham. Stella Spence, 
M. White, Jr. and Emma H. Whit Dorothy Parker and Mrs. Fred- 
portners. compesing the firr f onie H. Bland, and the known 
White Tractor & Implement ( wner vners of the property 
intend to incorporate firm | hereinafter ds 
without a change f the firm | terest there 
name afte the ex: t f representative 
Thirtv (30) davs from t'is dat heirs and les 
the 17 dav of Noven 1 each of the al 
White Tractor & Suaptvenent Co.| mentioned pet 
by EMMA H WHITE ieceased: and 
A. M. WHITE. JR cers, trustees 
~ tegen 5 of 7 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION corporat Gerun - 
THE STATE OF TEXAS vise, together with the successors 
5 ae DP Racca in a » | Heirs i assigns of suc corpor- 
n — inal : etn te if S trustees eceivers, 
In the ereinalt ty Tr ail ‘ RT Pare a none onal 1? 
1 Ss nN id Ss. and any and ali 
bered cause reons neliding  &.. se claim- 
i Ca « tor 
+ re bed > c4 . eres 
‘ of gl a , nt ll yr de- 
. a oe a rt elinquent to 
Ant © % -_ taxes. to-wit 
s ¢ Tex 
- — a t, tra ar 
k A apy ~ | ral 
e+ * J s atu 
: see? © ex f Austin, County 
n n state iexas, 
- A ie nA ; - as vs 
f ect a ae 7 
“ the 3 B . t “os < “ 
Sc all g Aust | 
H P Real ’ 
x I de: te 
P W I 
iX the 
€191 77 ex- 
x r x all 
nd 
Cc 
E T 
A] . * ‘ 
27 ix- 
VITNESS —— — 
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4 “a 
oa 6 rT 
, F ES vi 
e ‘ 
ing 
Member of the vided 
Piano Technicians nar Mhnintttda Trades or tool 
| Guild, Inc terver “ghall take n that 
, + ") + ixe ~ 
Douglas R. Strong | 35%." 
| Was flied ACS € “4 
PIANO TECHNICIAN cameos iat tn, tine aie adlat 
Tuning, Repairing, ment, including all interest, pen- 
Rebuilding ae, ne Se Geeee Sy See 
ereon. may. ut equest t e- 
vAckson 3-1276 ae let soa teal ie lly ager 
ee « 4 | si aa ce . cia 
|} 808 Harold, Houston 6, Texas | parties herein. and all said parties 
| ‘ :] + Le y + ¢ Fs nd ple q —ar d 
an c S an id- 


It was then easy 


ttack and 


one 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength w\ WM \w\ 
When you become a policyholder of this W V v 


great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their familics and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance 


MARTIN ELFANT 


201 Century Building Mouston, Texas 
CA 4-0686 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Why not 
discuss your 
life insurance 





| supportable; 


ings now on file and which may 
hereafter be filed in said cause by 
all other parties herein, and all 
of those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein, and set 
up their respective tax claims 
against said property 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 
and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 22nd 
day of December A.D., 1958 
(which is the return day of such 
citation), before the Honcrable 
District Court, 53rd Judicial Dis- 
trict of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse thereof, 
then and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes ,penalties, interests 


and costs, and condemning said | Porate such firm without a change 
property and ordering foreclosure | Of firm name after the expiration 
of the constitutional and statutory | Of thirty days from this date, save 
tax liens thereon for taxes due|and except, said name shall be J 
the Plaintiff and the taxing units|E. Miller Drilling Co, Inc. 
parties hereto, and _ those who | Dated this the 8th day of No- 
may intervene herein, together | vember, 1958 —; 
with all interest, penalties and| J. E. MILLER DRILLING 
costs allowed by law up to and in-| COMPANY 

(by) BRYAN BRADBURY 


cluding the day of judgment here- 
in, and all costs of this suit 


Issued and given under my 





hand and seal of said court in the} 


























City of Austin, Travis County, A “ 
oem Otad oa ee am be Notice is hereby given that Fay 
SS oe ey ee | Beidleman, Beulah Beidleman and 
O. T. MARTIN. JR Wynn H. Beidleman, a partner- | 
Clerk of the District Court ship, composing the firm of Oil 
~ Travis County, Texas | Well Service Company, of Abi- 
By GEO. W. BIC! KLI ER, Deputy —_ i to — 
ate such firm out a change 
of firm name after the expiration 
THE STATE OF TEXAS of thirty days from — date, save 
To an heriff or anv nstable ooo apap pee 
To any Sher as a .T Constable | and except, said nz shall be 
M 1 th tate of Texas— Oil Well , = ce Cr "ae Abilene 
G REETING Ine ilo 
Y ire heret (Perry manded to Dated this the 8th day of No- 
ise to be publishe d. ONCE, nNot| vember. 1958 - 
less than ten s k re tt ~~ y-ray od an , ry 
ae rea : days before the = OIL WELL SERVICE COMPANY 
: CHEFeO!, EXCLUSIVE rx tne By BRYAN BRADBURY 
¢ rih sation in >Ww Ss - 
ca 1biica ion, in a newspa Attorney of Rec rd 
per | ed Travis County, 
Texas, the accompanying citation, 
of which the here below follow-| Notice of Dissolution of Partner- 
g is a e copy—(bui if there ship and Intention to Incorpor- 
t 10 newspap so printed in ate Firm without change of 
Said ¢ ty, then that you cause name. 
the said citation to be posted for) Notice is hereby given that the 
1 ast TEN days before the re- partnershir between James E 
tier + thereof as required by ariner t } 
thereof as required by Ryan and Ci > B. Ryan was 
“ Ccissolved n “the 81st , f Oc- 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION | tober, 195 A.D. All due 
re < nership are to tf ne 
THE STAT "E OF TE “XAS i1¢ - agg’ aa 4 : e pala 
. a : nose aque I m tn Same dls- 
1U a _—— te te i James E. Ryan, at 
estate OF @ rankli cin Avenue B, San Ant 2 
AM N 13,308, C¢ 
ee ee Texa e given that said 
wir hpmpeeeaiians G rs on above dba Texas 
apove numoerea a Ad Company in- 
estat Tl tne ir ~ > 
N er, 1958 he o 
¢ } tlar — ‘- 
ee ee ete s date under the me 
‘ . - seyvects ' s Neon Advertising Com- 
settied and onohtt . aicom? fin ‘ 

, with principal office and 
ty =o ON . of iness in San Antoni 
io epee ; County, Texas 

SPpPeceuon WwW ; notice is given under the 
and acted on by sald ions of Article r= 
K A M. or pure a Revised Ci t tes of 
BExe arter Mie Cxpis and is dat ray November 6 
days 1 date of pt 
= pg a ‘AS NEON ADVERTISING 
'* aa I Dece rr é VIE P ANY 
~<ounty Courthous¢ s) JAMES E. RYAN 
+exas . (s) CONSTANCE B. RYAN 
All persons interested in said poneasnannaneen 
+a+ eo hh } +e + annear 
esiate are nere cited { appear . : , : " : 
- id Memes em ot CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
said above mentioned time and|THE STATE OF TEXAS 
ling a written answer TO Margrie (Clark) Messner, 
ch applica should|Johnny Speir, Marjorie Spei 
jo so | James Shirley Hall, and the un- 
h executing this writ | kn¢ wn heirs of Martha A. Speir 
shall promptly serve the same ac- | Deceased, a ndants, in the 
cord to requirements of law,| hereinafter styled and numbered 
and th mandates hereof, and | cat use 
make due return as the law di- | You (and each of you) are 
rects j|hereby commanded to appear be- 
zyiven under my hand and thelfore the 53rd District Court of 
seal of sai aq court at office in|Travis County, Texas, to be held 
Austin, Texas, this the 5th day of|at the courthouse of said county 
Austin omy this the 17th day of|in the City of Austin, Travis 
EMILIE LIMBERG County, Texas, at or before 10 
Clerk of the County Court, o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
Travis County, Texas, after the expiration of 42 days 


By M EPHRAIM, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Pauline Alice Leonard De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
apjpear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
cays from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or be- 
fore, 10 o'clock A.M. of Monday 
the 22nd day of December, 1958, 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiff in Cause Number 112,053, in 
which George Harold Leonard is 
Plaintiff and Pauline Alice Leon- 
ard is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 30th day of October, 
1958, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no community 
property accumulated; Plaintiff 
further prays for costs of suit and 
relief, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 


| . 
reference is here made; 








If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 6th day of November, 1958 

. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Notice is hereby given that J. E 
Miller and Bruce Inman, a part- 
nership, composing the firm of J 
E. Miller Drilling Company, of 
Abilene, Texas, intends to incor- 


Attorney of Record 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


















date of issuance hereof 
y, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A.M. of Monday the 15th 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 


from the 
that is to say, 


Cause Number 112,019, in which 
Norman B. Clark, individually 
and as Administrator with Will 


Annexed of the Estate of Martha 
A. Speir, Deceased, is Plaintiff 


and A. B. Clark, M. T. Clark, R 
M. Clark, Lois Hemphill, Margrie 
(Clark) Messner, Leona Nash 


Nell McDonald, John Layton Ep- 
pler, Miles Eppler, Billy Marcos 
Eppler, Ruby North, Annis Young, 
M. L. Speir, Emory Speir, Jim 
Speir, Johnny Speir, Marjorie 
Speir, Jessy Lee McKinley, Marc 
A. McKinley, Laura Haynes, 
Elaine Farnestine White, Robert 
Earl Hall, Edwin M. Hall. Donald 
N. Hall, Delores Marie Hill, Jenna 
Lee Morris, Larry 
James Shirley Hall, and Oscar C 
Garner are defendants, filed in 
said Court on the 24th day of Oc- 
tober, 1958, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 
Being a suit by Norman B 
Clark, individually and as ad- 
ministrator with will annexed of 
the estate of Martha A. Speir, De- | 
ceased, for a declaratory judg- 
ment to construe the terms and 
provisions of the last will 
testament of Martha A. Speir, De- 
ceased, dated September 23, 1944, | 
to determine the parties entitled | 





Wayne Hall, | 


issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts of 

Travis County, Texas. 

| Issued and given under my 

|hand and the seal of said Court 

at office in the City of Austin, 

this the 27th day of October, 1958. 
. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 





NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that 
Henry C. Meyer, of Bexar County, 
Texas, heretofore doing business 
| under’ the firm name of Henry C. 
|Meyer Plumbing & Heating, in 
the City of San Antonio, Bexar 
County, Texas, has incorporated 
such firm under the name of H. 
C. Meyer Plumbing & Heating 
Co., effective October 31, 1958. 
ENRY C. MEYER 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Arthur James Olsen, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 


You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 110,878, in which 
Delores Joan Gray Olsen is Plain- 
tiff and Arthur James Olsen is de- 
fencant, filed in said Court on the 
23rd day of June, 1958, and the 
nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruelty on the 


part of the Defendant of such a 
nature as to render their living 
together insupportable; Plaintiff 
further alleges that no children 
were born as issue of the mar- 
riage of Plaintiff and Defendant 
own no community 
Plaintiff prays for judg- 
fc yr restoration of 
of Delores Joan 


they 
t they 


lent of div 


her maiden name 


ree, 


Gray, for cost of suit and for such 
other relief as the Court may 

deem proper 
If this citation is not served 
in 90 days after date of its 


uance, it shall be returned un- 







S, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


District Courts of 
y, Texas. 
given under my 


the seal of said Court at 

he City of Austin, this 

r of October, 1958 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

k of the District Courts, 
ravis County, Texas 
By Mrs. Chas. Kohrs, De 

By MRS. CHAS. KOHRS, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To Virl Lynn Sisco Defendant, 
ir. the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
clock A. M. of Monday the 8th day 
of December, 1958, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 111,993, in which Iris B. 
Sisco is Plaintiff and Virl Lynn 
Sisco is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 22nd day of October, 
1958, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for Decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 


on the part of defendant towards 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no real or per- 
isonal property was _ acquired; 
Plaintiff further prays for relief, 
general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90' days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 
| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


and | Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and given under my hand 
} and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th 


to receive the properties of said | Gay of October, 1958. 


estate; and to determine and as- 


certain the heirs of the said Mar- | 


tha A. Speir, Deceased, entitled to 
receive said properties, and te 
interest that each shall 
thereof. 
If this 
within 90 days after 


citation is not served 
date of its 


talze 


O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
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